MARY    STEWART,    QUEEN    OF   SCOTLAND
Scotland, nor how far the desolation of the country, the fijLn
of abbeys, convents, churches, and church property was d\j&
to the zeal of the Reformers, and how much to the brutality*
of Somerset's armies, but it cannot be disputed that Mary
found her faith cast out and insulted, her way of life reviled,
and her conduct exposed to the fanatic insolence of John
Knox and his followers. She kept her temper admirably,
but she suffered in spirit, and her health failed; she was
subject to frequent fainting fits and bouts of melancholy.
Among the turbulent, lawless, greedy, and often dishonest
nobles who surrounded the lonely girl, there was not one
on whom she could rely in any way. Even Moray, well as
he served her, was Elizabeth's pensioner, and no one could
be sure of Maitland.
Mary showed some interest in a brilliant French bred
chieftain, James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, her mother's
loyal servant, but he had to flee the country for misconduct
and Mary appears at this period not to have had any
favourite, man or woman.
It is impossible, here, even to hint at the complexity of
European politics which formed Mary's background; her
own one political idea was to be recognised as heiress to the
English crown and, ultimately, to bring back the two
Kingdoms under Roman Catholicism. She was even pre-
pared to consider Elizabeth's own favourite, the Earl of
Leicester, as a possible husband, if that Queen would
promise her the English succession; but Elizabeth and
Burghley's intricate schemes were developed in an endless
procrastination. Mary's conduct, never yet blamed for
more than feminine frivolity or youthful lightness, was the
subject of gossip during the Chastelard affair, when a
young Frenchman was beheaded (1562) for the audacity of
twice concealing himself in her bedroom; she, however, passed
the first years of her reign without provoking any censure
more serious than the unseemly diatribes of the fanatic
Puritans. Her elegance and beauty, her taste and sweet
manners, were much extolled; she was affable to all, and
seemed to have triumphed in a difficult position when she
made the marriage that was, literally, fatal to all her fortunes.
Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, came to Scotland in 1565;
he was the elder son of Mathew Stewart, Earl of Lennox,
who had taken service with the English, and Margaret,
daughter of Margaret Tudor and the Earl of Lennox; he